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more   or less attained   their   demands,   the   country  calmed
down.

Then came the task of replacing the State officials dismissed at
the demand of the insurgents, and Count Spiro Theotoki was
appointed aide-de-camp to the King. This extremely handsome
young officer, with a number of other Greeks, had been sent to
Munich for military training in 1834. Dressed in the Fustanella,
the most becoming national dress, this young man with his
black hair and burning dark eyes, had caused a great stir amongst
the ladies. At a Court ball, Jane Ellenborough, who had been
married to Baron Venningen for two years and had borne him
two children, met the young Greek and very soon fell violently
in love with him. During the summer he was in Heidelberg and
she in Bad Schwetzingen. At night she would ride through
darkness and mist to see him. He was poor, but Jane had money.
Love again made her forget husband and children, and one day she
decided to fly with the Greek. But her husband followed them and
forced his rival to leave his carriage and fight a duel with him in
the wood. The postilions were witnesses; the young Greek Count
received a serious but not mortal wound above his heart: the
husband then arranged for the wounded man to be nursed back to
health, after which he agreed to a divorce and the lovebirds
went to Theotoki's home in Corfu as man and wife. Now, because
of the new appointment of her husband, Jane found herself at the
court of the son of her former royal lover. Otto admired her as
his father had done previously. King Ludwig had followed, with
the greatest interest, the adventures of this woman who had so
charmed him. In the meantime at Wiirzburg he received a visit
from the Waddingtons, who were on their way back from England.
Mariannina was anxious to take this opportunity of preventing the
old associations from being broken.

During this time, too, Heine made up for his disappointment by
emptying the vials of his hatred over Ludwig. He knew he had
nothing more to hope for from the King. From Paris, where he was
safe from reprisals, he opened a violent attack upon Ludwig in the
German-French Year Book for 1844. He himself remarked:
'The three satirical songs on Ludwig of Bavaria are the most
sanglant (outrageous) I have ever written!'1

Every effort was made to prevent the circulation of these

1 Heine to Julius Campe, Paris, 29th December, 1S43. Heine, Gesammelte
Werke, IX, 224.